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Our Tribute to Albertus Pieters 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 


IN THIS issue of our Bulletin, Western Seminary 
wishes to pay special honor to one of our emeritus 
professors, Dr. Albertus Pieters, who will be observing 
the eightieth anniversary of his birth next February fifth. 

On that date, in the year 1869, there was born to the 
Rev. and Mrs. Roelof Pieters, at Alto, 

Wisconsin, a son whom they named 

Albertus. Those were the days when 

the Dutch immigrants, who had so re- 

cently come from the Netherlands to 

settle in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 

Iowa, were still very group conscious, 

and when their thoughts often turned 

to the leaders of the Dutch colonies. 

Dr. Albertus Van Raalte was the out- 

standing leader of the Dutch immi- 

grants who came in 1847. But for the 

intervention of a determining Provi- 

dence he might have led his follow- 

ers to Wisconsin. That Providence 

caused him and his company to settle 

here in Holland, Michigan, but the 

Dutch colonists in Wisconsin loved 

him as much as did those who settled 

with him in Michigan. The Pieters 

family in Wisconsin named this son of 

theirs with the given name of Dr. Al- 4 
bertus C. Van Raalte. When Dr. Van _— 
Raalte relinquished his pulpit in Hol- 
land, Michigan, because of illness, the 
Rev. Roelof Pieters became his successor, and his young 
son grew up in the community of the colonial leader 
whose name he carried. 

In 1887 Albertus Pieters was graduated with honors 
from Hope College, and in 1891 he was ordained to the 
Christian ministry and commissioned a missionary after 
having been graduated, in that same year, from Wes- 
tern Theological Seminary. Before leaving for Japan, 
Albertus Pieters was married to his college classmate, 
Erama Kollen. God has permitted them to grow old 
together. Two others of the class of 1887 gave them- 
selves to significant missionary service—Dr. S. M. Zwe- 
mer to Arabia and Dr. H. V. S. Peake to Japan. 

It was a great day when these two young people, the 
Rey. and Mrs. Albertus Pieters, sailed for Japan. Then 
began a period of missionary service that continued 
until 1925. Dr. Pieters has come to be known and re- 
garded for many other strong competencies, but his 
first and dearest love remains the missionary service. 
Gradually he worked into positions of trust and leader- 
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ship in Japan. For many years he functioned as Secte- 
tary of the Mission, a sort of mediating officer between 
the ongoing mission project in Japan and the churches 
at home which supported the work. It required much 
statesmanship and understanding both of persons and 
of projects, so that the mission work 
in Japan could be done at the point 
of highest efficiency. During these 
same years Dr. Pieters inaugurated the 
program of Newspaper Evangelism 
which sought, through the daily news- 
papers of Japan, to present a strong 
apologetic for the Christian Gospel. 

The temperament of the Japanese 
people required the best in the way of 
adroit leadership and consecrated 
Christian interpreters. Only in 1858 
had the ports of Japan been opened 
again to allow foreigners into the land 
of the Rising Sun. For 250 years the 
people of Japan had lived by them- 
selves, suspicious of the rest of 
the world. The isolated exception to 
this statement is the little colony of 
Dutchmen who were permitted to live 
on an island in the Nagasaki River. 
But, four months after Japan once 
more admitted foreigners, there was a 
company of seven persons there to 
take up the work of making Christ 
known again to the Japanese. Among these seven were 
three whose names are unforgettable in the annals of 
Japanese missionary history — Brown, Hepburn, and 
Verbeck. These three laid the foundations and es- 
tablished the pattern of missionary work in Japan. Suc- 
cessors to such noble founders can scarcely attain simi- 
lar honor and prestige, but Dr. Pieters was among the 
company of those who labored illustriously in behalf 
of the Kingdom of God in the Far East. Brown was the 
teacher, Hepburn was the doctor, and Verbeck was the 
preacher. Dr. Pieters gathered into himself some of the 
strength of Brown and of Verbeck, and served effec- 
tively for thirty-four years as one of Japan’s outstand- 
ing missionaries. Because Dr. Pieters began his labors 
in Japan before Dr. Verbeck died, we may think of 
him as continuing, intensifying, and enlarging the pro- 
gram those great spirits inaugurated in Japan. 

Upon his return to America with his family, Dr. Pie- 
ters began the teaching part of his career. After one 
year at Hope College in the Bible Department, Dr. Pie- 
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ters was called by the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church to become the first professor in a newly endowed 
chair at Western Theological Seminary. In the fall of 
1926 he was installed as Dosker-Hulswit Professor of 
English Bible and Missions. Just as it had been a great 
day in 1891 when he sailed for Japan, so it was a great 
day in 1926 when he joined the Faculty of Western 
Seminary. Thus the historical imagination, the sharp 
logic, and the scholarly honesty of the teacher were 
sensed and appreciated by young men who, having 
caught the teacher's spirit, went out to spread that 
spirit abroad through the churches. 

Dr. Pieters was eminently qualified, both by tempera- 
ment and by experience, to be professor in this newly 
established chair. Temperamentally he is a philosopher 
and a logician, so that he could easily discover the prob- 
lems that arose in connection with the study of the Eng- 
lish Bible. His experience as missionary in the Far East 
enabled him immeasurably to vitalize statements of the 
Scripture whose orientalisms made them almost mean- 
ingless to the occidental mind. Oftentimes the students 
would leave Dr. Pieters’ classroom with the words of 
the disciples upon their lips, “Did not our hearts burn 


within us while he opened to us the Scripture?”’ He was 
a most effective teacher. His students carried his fame 
outside the classroom, and, as a result, Dr. Pieters was 
invited often to be special lecturer at large church con- 
ferences. Much of his effort has been preserved in book 
form, and all over the world today, men and women 
find their minds stimulated and their spirits edified 
through their reading the books that have come from the 
mind and heart of a man who achieved greatness as 
a teacher. 

Naturally this activity of his leads to a brief ref- 
erence, in conclusion, to Dr. Pieters’ churchmanship. He 
always dearly loved the church into which he was born, 
which ordained him to the Christian ministry, and 
which provided him with an opportunity for expression 
of himself. The Reformed Church in America is one of 
Dr. Pieters’ great loves. Twice, in 1911 and in 1920, 
while still a missionary in America on furlough, he was 
elected to the vice-presidency of General Synod. He 
loves the history of the Reformed Church, a history 
deeply rooted in the unfolding history of the colonies 
and the early days of the new Republic. He loves the 
doctrines of the Reformed Church, and sought always 
to maintain the positions he knew were part of the Re- 
formed heritage. He loves the doctrines, but his love 
for them is based upon the Scripture and his careful 
study of the Word. Fundamentally, Dr. Pieters is al- 
ways the kind of Christian who sought to justify and 
vindicate belief in the Scripture as the revealed Word 
of God. 

The influence of Dr. Pieters has permeated the whole 
denomination. If men could not, sometimes, bring them- 
selves to accept the positions he took, they did respect his 
positions, and the reasoning upon which the positions 
were based. His thinking is always so provocative that 
his arguments made his opponents seek stronger reasons 
for their own positions. Insistently and sweetly, how- 
ever, Dr. Pieters maintained the Christian spirit of a 
searcher of the Scripture. He is a good man, a fine 
Christian, an excellent scholar, and one of God’s noble- 
men. We honor him as he comes to this significant 
milestone of his life, and we thank God for his life 
and works. 

JOHN R. MULDER. 


HIS THEOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTION 


To offer a meaningful summarization of the public 
work of a theologian and man of religion is always a 
presumptive and delicate task. The problem in any in- 
stance is not primarily one of space. If the summary 
can be given at all, it can be done succinctly; for, if a 
man’s product is worth evaluating, it is so, in essential 
part, because amid its diversity there is a discoverable 
and significant theme. The difficult part of an evalua- 
tion is that of determining whether it is accurate. It 
cannot allow affection and personal esteem to swell the 
contribution nor prejudice to deflate it. 

In this present undertaking to summarize and evalu- 
ate the theological product of Albertus Pieters, there is 
this general difficulty but others in addition. It is dif- 
ficult because, while we are specifically limited to a con- 
cern with his published views on various subjects, his 
own particular personality has been so fine and integral 


a part of his impact as a teacher that we cannot hope to 
capture his spirit just by perusing what he has written. 
Another difficulty arises from the circumstance that Doc- 
tor Pieters has shown a constant energy and mental ver- 
satility which makes categorization risky. The dynamic 
of his spirit must make anyone hesitate to assume that 
his work is even now at such a stage of completion that 
a final summary is in order. 

Aside from these difficulties we are aware of two 
others of a different sort. The first is that this statement 
will find its way into the hands of a host of persons 
who through the years have “‘sat at his feet’’ and come 
to know him in an intimate way. To speak fo these in 
this circumstance means to speak in some sense for 
them, and that about one with whom these are so per- 
sonally familiar that any error in our estimate will be 
glaring. But worse than this difficulty is the one which 
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arises from the circumstance that he concerning whom 
this is written is himself present as an authoritative mas- 
ter critic of whatever is said. To evaluate the dead is 
relatively easy inasmuch as that can be done without 
fear of contradiction py the spirit that speaks from 
within the precincts of the personality. But to under- 
take to evaluate a living subject is to expose oneself to 
the risk of having that subject enter the picture to con- 
tradict all that has been said. Our “‘outer” view of Doc- 
tor Pieters’ career and its significance must be ready to 
subject itself to the criticism of his own “inner” view of 
his personality and thought. 

But into what categories must we place this spirit, 
who, to those who have known him, seems to bear the 
marks of greatness? In the area of theological thinking 
and the literature of religion, the possible categories are 
numerous. In our own Western traditions, John Cal- 
vin has a rightful claim to greatness because of an abil- 
ity to systematize thought, the Medieval Schoolmen ex- 
celled in hairsplitting speculation, and John Wesley was 
driven by a consuming ‘“‘passion for souls,” while Spi- 
noza’s religious experience was so intense they called 
him “God-intoxicated.” In our own generation we re- 
spect men as widely divergent as a Fosdick and Tillich 


for their dynamic response to a changing environment, 


and we stand in awe of the fanaticism of Gandhi and 
the saintliness of Schweitzer who makes a brilliant new 
discovery of the preciousness of life. If in similar fash- 
ion we must put the finger on one primary melody in 
the varied symphony of Doctor Pieters’ fine career, it 
must be to recognize in him, though he was working in 
a different area and on different presuppositions, some- 
thing genuinely Socratic. Here was love of truth and 
here was an uncanny knack of stripping from men’s 
thinking much of its artificiality and complexity. Much 
of the genius which is evident in the career of Doctor 
Pieters consists in this ability to work his way through 
sometimes intricate mazes of prejudice and confused 
thought, only to emerge and in a fine way to simplify 
what had been said. And before we are inclined to 
think lightly of this achievement, let us hasten to recall 
that it was for a similar reason that the common people 
heard Jesus gladly. 

All of this was undertaken in a spirit which it is dif- 
ficult to describe other than as a welding together of 
the distinguishable strands of the devotional, theologi- 
cal, Biblical, and polemic. The theology is always Bibli- 
cal, the Biblical is always devotional, but at no time is 
the polemic so far in the background as to be out of 
the question. 

The net impressions which are left by a consideration 
of his published materials are reducible to two which 
seem to us primary. The first is that his work has been 
throughout characterized by a powerful “churchly” in- 
terest; the second is that his work has been constantly 
devoted to the service of conservatism. 

The point of view of this evaluation can best be got- 
ten by setting the writings of Doctor Pieters in the 
wider context of the Christian thought enterprise as a 
whole. In that wider context we may discern certain 
great problems with which contemporary Christianity 
is wrestling in a very urgent way. It is concerned to an 
unprecedented degree with the problem of developing 
an ecumenical spirit in the Christian church, so that the 
church may hope to meet the peculiarly critical prob- 


lem of this age. In theological circles the great question 
which is agitating men’s minds is that of the legitimacy 
of religious belief or the theology of revelation. Is 
Christianity, and for that matter religion in general, an 
illusion or is it the truth? If the latter, on what ground 
can its truth be maintained in a doubting world? And 
sometimes modern Christendom becomes acutely aware 
that the ecumenical movement is concerned too much 
with the problems of ecclesiastical machinery and the- 
ology is concerned too much with academic things and 
pedantry—then it turns its attention to the absorbing, 
frightening task of declaring what are the resources of 
Christendom for rescuing the world from a chaos which 
now is and which seems inexorably doomed to become 
larger. 

These are not the things which occupy the attention 
of Doctor Pieters in his writings. His concern is with 
such problems as infant baptism, the nature of inspira- 
tion, the proper interpretation of the apocalyptic type 
of New ®t bl literature, the accuracy of the Bibli- 
cal account of creation and the fall and its history gen- 
erally, the meaning of the Psalms, and the revision of 
the creedal basis of the Reformed Churches. He defends 
the validity of infant baptism on Biblical grounds, re- 
ace as contrary to common sense the theory of ver- 

al inspiration of the Scriptures, fights the chiliastic in- 
terpretation of Biblical eschatology, defends the first 
chapters of Genesis as in accord with the best modern 
scientific discoveries. In his work on the Psalms his con- 
cern is with the exposition of the meaning of this dis- 
tinctly Biblical piety which comes to focus in the 
Psalms. And his revision of the Heidelberg Catechism 
is concerned not with the repudiation of the idea of an 
authoritative catechism, but only with the task of mak- 
ing that a summary of all the presently accepted creedal 
formulations and of eliding such matters as are of im- 
portance only to a particular historical situation in which 
the Catechism was written, in order that this Catechism 
may be returned to its onetime position as the exclusive 
document to be used in the education of the constitu- 
ency of the church. 

An evaluation of Doctor Pieters’ work must therefore 
include an evaluation of the place of such specifically 
ecclesiastical matters in the present scheme of things. 
Before passing these things by with some pointed ref- 
erence to a useless “fiddling while Rome burns,” it is 
necessaty to remember that, whether we like it or not, 
these are the matters with which a large body of 
churches is concerned in this critical age. Not only are 
many churches concerned with these, but these ques- 
tions are still so important in the churches’ schemes of 
things that these are the causes of church schism even 
today. Theologians and prophets may go beyond quib- 
bling about the precise way of inspiration and assume 
that God speaks to men in the Bible, but there is a large 
segment of the church mind for which there can be no 
rest until the manner of inspiration is settled. Fine 
Christian sentiment, seeing only some magnificent, mys- 
terious, sacramental adoption in infant baptism, may re- 
fuse to stoop to argument about the fact and nature of 
its efficacy, but many will not have it so; for them there 
can be no rest until the matter of the legitimacy of 
infant baptism has been debated from every possible 
angle. 

The other thing that needs to be menticned is that 
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this service has been in the interests of conservative 
Christianity. This is already suggested by the above 
declaration that he has consistently labored in the areas 
of ecclesiastical problems. While it is not true to say 
that those who concern themselves with the ecumenical 
movement, or with faith as a problem, or with the na- 
ture of the cultural environment upon which Christian- 
ity is to make her impress are for that reason liberal, 
it is still true that one of the distinguishing marks of 
conservatism is that readiness to confine one’s interests 
to matters of particularly ecclesiastical importance. Fur- 
ther evidence of the direction in which Doctor Pieters’ 
theological sympathies lie comes from his consistent 
struggle against a legalistic interpretation of the Chris- 
tian duty. This struggle has focussed, for him, on the 
two subjects of the interpretation of the fourth com- 
mandment of the Decalogue and the interpretation of 
the Christian view on divorce. In this connection it 
seems accurate to say that he has ranged himself on the 
side of a long tradition of conservatism in the Re- 
formed Churches of America and of the Netherlands 
which struggled very valiantly against any legalism in 
the spheres of morals and religious practice—a tradition 
which incidentally has most generally been loaded in 
favour of the maintenance of a status quo. 

In his aggressively antipacifist position, Doctor Pie- 
ters once more serves the traditions of orthodoxy. For 
in so far as any equation is possible the following must 
be said: while not everyone who is a pacifist is a liberal, 
it is true that orthodoxy, both Catholic and Protestant, 
has characteristically not been reluctant at all to provide 
religious sanction for war, while liberalism is charac- 
teristically disposed to be pacifist or near-pacifist. The 
antipacifism of Doctor Pieters is to be described fairly 
accurately as a mark of orthodoxy. In his interpretation 
of the early chapters of Genesis once more Doctor Pie- 
ters has undertaken what may be his most far-reaching 
service to conservatism. For during his teaching career, 
his work on the Old Testament was crucial; and one of 


the distinct highlights of his emphasis was his argument 
for the early chapters of, Genesis on the ground that 
they were in accord with the best discoveries of modern 
science. His purpose in this production appears not to 
have been that of interpreting some of the statements 
of the first chapters in terms which are acceptable to 
modern scientific theory but in citing modern scientific 
theory as an authority for the Genesis account. 


In the area of interpretation of apocalyptic literature 
Doctor Pieters has served the conservative interest in his 
famous attacks upon chiliastic interpretations. In rec- 
ognizing that apocalypticism is a peculiar type of litera- 
ture which needs to be interpreted not in general lit- 
erary terms but according to the principles by which 
it was produced in the first place, Doctor Pieters has 
discovered a clue which enables him to rescue orthodoxy 
on this point from what seems to many a ridiculous 
naiveté and an impossible and unnecessary literalism 
which has been produced by and encouraged by the 
tendency in some circles to make a fetish of the extrava- 
gantly improbable and to identify the supernatural with 
the strange and frightening. If the problem of how to 
estimate chiliastic thought is to be settled on the basis 
of church tradition, then surely the conservative position 
can scarcely be called the chiliastic interpretation. 


These various areas of Doctor Pieters’ thought dis- 
close, therefore, a consistent interest in the conservative 
position and devotion to its defence. And there is 
nothing in his career outside of his literary production 
which would indicate that his interest was anywhere 
else. On the contrary such acts as his recent public utter- 
ances in which he appeared as a champion of the Nation- 
al Association of Evangelicals stamp him but the more 
unmistakably as the servant of conservative Christianity. 
It is, therefore, as such that he stands before us; and it 
must be as such that we do him honour in this act 
of recognition. 

D. IvAN Dykstra. 


Fundamentalism and the Evangelical Faith 


RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS 


Contemporary Protestantism does not suffer from any 
lack of variety in theological tendencies or traditions. 
One hears in our time of Evangelicalism, Fundamenta- 
lism, Liberalism or Modernism; and all this within the 
Protestant tradition. No doubt these terms are often 
used with more zeal than discernment, and quite fre- 
quently their meaning is a relative matter depending on 
the theological standpoint of the person using them. 
Despite their rather loose usage in some circles, it should 
be possible to employ these terms as descriptions of 
specific theological traditions rather than as mere the- 
ological epithets or “straw-men.” Every one of these 
theological movements has had a sufficient history to 
justify clear differentiation and evaluation, and all of 
us, ministers and seminary students alike, should seek to 
use these terms more advisedly than we often do. It is 
no wonder that laymen have such hazy conceptions of 
these movements when even their leaders do not ac- 
curately distinguish them. One example of this needless 


confusion is the manner in which the term Fundamen- 
talism is commonly employed. The term is used repeat- 
edly in opposition to Liberalism or Modernism. The 
implication of this opposition is that the former is just 
another term for orthodox, historic Protestantism. One 
frequently encounters conservative Christians who style 
themselves Fundamentalists for the same mistaken tea- 
son. The above assumption is so far from being the 
case that it definitely merits some discussion. 

Since this number of our Bulletin is in the nature of 
a brief Festgabe fir Albertus Pieters zum 80. Geburts- 
tage, there may be some additional merit in discussing 
the subject here and now. One of the clear perceptions 
which have emerged from the thinking and writing of 
Professor Pieters is just this distinction between Funda- 
mentalism and historic Protestantism, and as a small 
tribute to him I would like to present the following ob- 
servations regarding the differences between these two 
theological traditions. 
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Fundamentalism became prominent as a movement in 
our country in the early years of the present century. It 
began as a movement of reaction against a thoroughly 
humanistic Liberalism, and as such, was a needful and 
vigorous protest’. It strongly combatted the new au- 
tonomy of the human reason, the elimination of the 
supernatural, and the reduction of the Word of God to 
a mere record of the developing religious experience of 
the race. Its initial leadership was courageous and in- 
telligent, and its scholarly detense of historic Christian- 
ity gained the respect even of opponents?. But the Fun- 
damentalism of forty years ago is not the Fundamenta- 
lism of today. It has not escaped the fate that almost 
inevitably overtakes all reactionary movements. Fun- 
damentalism has slowly but surely lost its initial, direc- 
tional force and has ravelled out into rival groups car- 
rying various sectarian emphases. It has become separa- 
tistic, schismatic, and even obscurantist. Today Funda- 
mentalism carries certain doctrinal associations which 
differentiate it sharply from historic, evangelical Protes- 
tantism. Its divergence from the evangelical faith can 
be detected at both its theological periphery and centre. 


The peripheral differences are numerous and not 
without their significance. Let us begin with eschatolo- 
gy. Fundamentalists are preoccupied with an eschatology 
of the calendar. Many of them hold a premillennial, if 
not dispensational, view of the future. Their emphasis 
falls upon a temporal, quantitative view of “‘last things” 
with much concern for the millennium, the rapture, 
Tribulation Jews, a parenthesis view of the Church, two 
judgments and two resurrections, distinct Jewish and 
Gentile kingdoms, a variety of dispensations, and sev- 
eral other strange exegetical distinctions. With some of 
them, this eschatology is even insisted upon as a cri- 
terion of orthodoxy. Obviously this is not the escha- 
tology of historic Protestantism or evangelical Christian- 
ity. That this parade of exegetical fancies should pass 
for Biblical eschatology is serious enough, but it be- 
comes even mote so when it is achieved at the expense 
of such evangelical verities as the unity of the Cove- 
nants, the continuity between Israel and the Church, 
and the present kingdom and kingship of Jesus Christ. 
A mote detailed study could easily show that Fundamen- 
talism possesses not so much an eschatology as mere 
apocalyptics. A truly evangelical eschatology gives full 
place to the blessed return of our Lord to judge both 
quick and dead, but places this event in its proper con- 
text of climax to the present kingship of Christ. And, 
moreover, a truly Biblical eschatology is primarily a 
qualitative concept, referring not so much to two tem- 
porally successive ages, but to two coexisting ages or 
kingdoms. One is evil and bound to pass away; the 
other is of God with Christ on the throne and bound to 
endure and someday to be fully manifest. Evangelicalism 
views the Christian life as a present tension between these 
two ages or kingdoms. It knows “‘last things” as also 
the “first” of new things brought to pass already by 
Jesus Christ. 


Further differences emerge into view when one be- 
gins to compare the respective Christologies and Soteri- 
ologies of the two traditions. Fundamentalists have con- 
spicuously championed the deity of Christ and of that 
fact all conservatives are duly appreciative. What is 


actually happening to Christology in their hands, how- 
ever, is less commendable. Zeal for the recovery of the 
evangelical doctrine of Christ has led many of them to a 
purely Christocentric religion. Many outstanding Fun- 
damentalists content themselves with the sole revelation 
value of Christ. “‘No creed but Christ” is as frequently 
their slogan as it is of the Liberals. The Evangelical, on 
the other hand, approaches Christology from the Theo- 
centric viewpoint implicit in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The difference between a Theocentric and a Christocen- 
tric religion is not a mere quibbling over words. Let it 
be remembered that it was a Christocentric theology that 
gave rise to Liberalism in the first place. It is but a 
short distance from Christocentrism to anthropocen- 
trism. Is this not the reason why Fundamentalists so 
consistently make Christ object rather than subject in 
their preaching? Is this not the reason for the significant 
phrasing of the title for their youth movement “Youth 
for Christ?” The evangelical emphasis has always been 
“Christ for Youth.” This lack of a genuine Theocentric 
approach in the handling of the Christian revelation also 
occasions some grave distortions of the evangelical doc- 
trines of faith and grace. Here, too, one observes evi- 
dences of a serious anthropocentrism. Although they 
give some place to the truth of justification by faith, 
faith is construed so anthropocentrically that it is more 
an activity of man than a gift of God. The result is 
faith in one’s own faith or the reductio ad absurdum of 
the Protestant doctrine. Their studied avoidance or mis- 
interpretation of divine election and predestination can- 
not but seriously compromise the divine initiative in sal- 
vation. Although in emphasis, they make soteriology 
do duty for almost the whole of theology, their view of 
it hardly rises above a subjective, anthropological so- 
teriology. They show a commendable zeal in getting 
out the saving message, but their comprehension of it 
seems limited to the saving of individual souls. The 
historic, evangelical faith has always given soteriology a 
pre-eminent place, but never made it the whole of the- 
ology. And by reason of its Theocentric approach Evan- 
gelicalism has consistently held far broader views of 
soteriology. 


“To the Calvinist Christ died not only to save men. He 
died for God’s world. In a very real sense it can be said 
that He died for science. He died for the restoration of so- 
ciety. He died for the restoration of the political world. He 
died for the restoration of all things. The whole world in 
consequence becomes a field in which the Calvinist is in- 
terested. In it all he sees God’s hand.”’4 

While the above words were spoken with reference to 
the Calvinistic interpretation of Christianity, it has also 
been the consistent evangelical conception of soteriology. 
Fundamentalists themselves are beginning to recognize 
that something is wrong with their view of salvation. In 
a recent article, Kenneth N. Taylor laments Fundamen- 
talist absorption with securing an initial commitment to 
Christ and a consequent neglect of emphasis on the 
necessity for sanctification and good works. 

“The way in which this tendency to preach only half the 
gospel works out is seen in our evangelistic meetings where 
the entire stress is usually put on the first part of the gospel. 
It is a glorious thing that so many are born again at such 
meetings, but it is the greatest of tragedies that there are so 
many still-births. A year later many of these people are in 
almost the same spiritual and intellectual and social condi- 
tion as they were the morning after their conversion.”’s 


That Fundamentalism possesses no social ethic or gos- 
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pel is not surprising. This is due in part to its Dis- 
pensational emphasis, but more particularly to the nar- 
row view of soteriology mentioned above. In this view 
the only business of the Church is to save individuals 
and not society. With the Dispensationally-minded this 
stress amounts to an actual perversion. The Sermon on 
the Mount together with the Lord’s Prayer and other 
parts of Scripture are shifted to a future kingdom age 
tor their observance and importance. In the meanwhile 
society must be left to “the prince of this world.” That 
such views are neither Scriptural nor Evangelical should 
need no argument here. Fundamentalists themselves are 
developing an uneasy conscience about their lack of a 
social gospel and are seeking ways to remedy the de- 
ficiency®. How it can be achieved, Fundamentalism being 
what it is, remains something of a conundrum to them 
and to most Evangelicals. 

Born of reaction, Fundamentalism has become in- 
creasingly schismatic, separatistic, and is characterized 
generally by an inadequate theology of the Church. 
Present trends indicate that it is becoming strongly en- 
trenched more and more in the undenominational, in- 
dependent churches, and among those who are consis- 
tently critical of their own churches and who seek every- 
where for more congenial fellowship than they find 
within their own borders.7 If Fundamentalism should 
ever undergo the customary historical transition from 
sect to church, it will become a denomination or fellow- 
ship marked by a theology of the Church quite distinct 
from that which is thoroughly evangelical. 

While this survey of peripheral differences could be 
prolonged, perhaps enough has been said to indicate 
that Fundamentalism has taken on a definitely sectarian 
character. However much an individual may disavow 
the above associations, the fact of these associations re- 
mains. Its theology at the periphery shows all the signs 
of reactionism gone sectarian. 


II 


Theology at the periphery always bears a direct rela- 
tion to theology at the centre. The crucial question al- 
ways to be faced is this: what is the Bible and how shall 
it be regarded and interpreted? In the final analysis, it 
is the answer to this question which explains the inevi- 
table divergence of Fundamentalism from the Evangeli- 
cal Faith. 

Regrettable confusion on this subject exists in the 
minds of many sincere, loyal conservatives. The Funda- 
mentalist doctrine of Scripture passes for orthodoxy in 
many circles. If there are those who insist on the Funda- 
mentalist doctrine of Scripture as a personal conviction, 
well and good, but let it not be proclaimed as the sine 
qua non of orthodoxy. The Evangelical doctrine is 
preferable from many points of view. 

The Fundamentalist view of the Scriptures in essen- 
tials is a direct heritage of ancient rabbinic Judaism. 
Those who are acquainted with the history of Biblical 
interpretation know that, beginning with the Sopherim 
(cir. 400 B.C.), views of Scripture and its interpretation 
were established which have persisted in many Christian 
circles. Excessive devotion to the “‘letter’” of Scripture 
led the Jews to a whole series of misconceptions regard- 
ing the authority, inspiration, and interpretation of 
Scripture. It produced the mechanical dictation theory 
of inspiration in which the writers served as mere au- 
tomatons rather than as authors. It produced the well 


known literal method of interpretation which failed to 
distinguish between the essential and the incidental and 
became merely an art in leading others astray. It fas- 
tened upon Judaism a “tradition” and a “bibliolatry” 
which slowly but surely undermined the very Scriptures 
they nominally revered. This and much more which 
could be recited is the historical forerunner of views 
encountered today in Fundamentalist circles. 

Let it be said to the everlasting credit of Fundamen- 
talism that it has always stressed the Scriptures as the 
supreme and authoritative revelation of God. In doing 
so, it has upheld what is foundational to the Christian 
Faith and without which there can be no Christian 
Faith. But the fact remains that Fundamentalism has di- 
verged from the theology of the Word held by historic, 
evangelical Christianity. To begin with, there is the 
mooted question of the authority of Scripture. Here 
Fundamentalism and Neo-Calvinism represent opposite 
extremes with evangelical theology standing at the cen- 
tre. Obsessed with the “letter” of Scripture, Fundamen- 
talists identify the Word of God with the Bible (and 
not altogether wrongly), and proceed to make the “let- 
ter” of Scripture the only standard of authority. They 
ignore the plain fact that the Scriptures were given in 
the context of the church and of faith and that the 
authority of Scripture must be construed with reference 
to this context. The Neo-Calvinists, on the other hand, 
distinguish between the Bible as a witness to the Word 
of God and as that Word itself. For them the Bible is 
a human book until the Spirit opens the eyes and en- 
lightens the heart of the reader to see the Word of God 
contained in it. For them the Word of God is not the 
objective Scripture except as the human words are made 
divine by the witness of the Spirit. The Bible becomes 
the Word of God for them only in the context of the 
church and of faith. While Fundamentalists fall into 
the error of bibliolatry, the Neo-Calvinists fall into the 
danger of mysticism and subjectivism. The Fundamen- 
talist cries ‘The Bible and the Bible only!” The Neo- 
Calvinist cries “The Witness of the Spirit!’ The true 
Evangelical cries with all historic Christianity “The 
Word and the Spirit!” The Evangelical holds the Scrip- 
tures to be an objective revelation of God (so far with 
the Fundamentalists), but not apart from the context of 
the church and faith (so far with the Neo-Calvinists) .® 
A further difference between Fundamentalism and 
Evangelicalism in their construction of the nature of the 
authority of Scripture should be mentioned. The Evan- 
gelical interprets the infallible authority of the Scrip- 
ture to be its presentation of God Himself, the knowl- 
edge of Him and His will necessary for our salvation. 
The Fundamentalist interprets this authority as a series 
of infallible oracles on all possible subjects. He uses 
the Bible as a textbook on matters quite outside the 
disclosed purpose of God in giving the Scriptures, for 
a warfare between religion and science, for definitive 
data on all matters of cosmology, geology, psychology, 
etc. 

The Fundamentalist obsession with the “‘letter’’ comes 
to view again in his insistence upon the theory of 
verbal inspiration together with claims of inerrancy for 
the text of Scripture. Again these things are insisted 
upon as the essential mark of orthodoxy. And this in 
face of the fact that neither the Bible nor the Confes- 
sional Churches have ever laid down pronouncements 
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on these matters. This in face of the fact that such the- 
ories place upon the holders a burden of unanswerable 
criticisms which arise out of the data of Scripture itself. 
That the text of Scripture today is not inerrant and that 
the theory of verbal inspiration does not correspond to 
the total data of the Scripture should be self-evident 
facts. To retreat to the claim of inerrant “original doc- 
uments”’ is to resort to sheer hypothesis, the device of the 
despairing harmonizer. That the Bible is fully inspired, 
the infallible Word of God in all matters of faith and 
practice and thus authoritative should also be self-evident 
tacts. But these latter facts held by every true Evangeli- 
cal do not require the impossible positions of current 
Fundamentalism. It is at this point that Professor Pie- 
ters has performed one of his most valuable services to 
evangelical Christianity. He has consistently championed 
a view of inspiration that is fully consonant with true 
critical scholarship and with a truly evangelical view of 
the Bible as the Word of God.° 

Obsession with the “letter” on the part of Fundamen- 
talism comes to view once more in its method of literal 
interpretation. Now that Scripture must be often inter- 
preted in its plain, literal, historical sense is not dis- 
puted. When literalism, however, is applied as an ex- 
egetical method with undeviating rigidity, the Bible be- 
comes almost a different book from that possessed and 
read by the Christian centuries. From this principal ot 
literal interpretation proceed the various sectarian em- 
phases of Fundamentalism, their exaggerated eschatolo- 
gy, their extravagant and wild-eyed schemes of prophe- 
cy, their artificial dispensations, etc.1° Even the atom 
bomb is now in the Scriptures through their studious 
interpretative efforts. In their view this is ‘rightly di- 
viding the Word of God.” The Fundamentalist principle 
of literal interpretation produces results in exegesis that 
are reminiscent of that monument of pathetic misiriter- 
pretation produced by rabbinical Judaism of long ago in 
much the same fashion. 

Although these matters deserve larger discussion and 
documentation, perhaps enough has been said to indicate 
that Fundamentalism is something quite other than his- 
toric, evangelical Christianity in its theology at the peri- 
phery and at the centre. For this reason a great many 
genuinely conservative, evangelical Christians refuse to 


be identified with the Fundamentalists, and rightly so. 
The divergence between these two theological move- 
ments both in nature and implication deserves thought- 
ful consideration by all loyal churchmen. My own ob- 
servation leads me to believe that Fundamentalism has 
chosen a course of development which cannot but lead 
in the long run to a place of comparative unimportance 
in the main theological traditions of Protestantism. The 
hope for tomorrow lies clearly with the forces of his- 
toric, evangelical Protestantism. As Reformed church- 
men we stand at the theological centre; and while it may 
be difficult to occupy and hold middle ground between 
extremes, that is our opportunity and task. We must 
hold the truth in love as over against all theological ex- 
tremes whether to the right or left. No doubt we shall 
often be caught in the cross fire coming from both di- 
rections, and for this expensive price we must be pre- 
pared. But if we will have it so, God, who is faithful, 
will assuredly be with us. In His will, after all, lies our 
only peace. Soli Deo Gloria! 


1. Cole, Stewart G., The History of Fundamentalism, New 
York, 1931. This study needs to be brought up to date in 
order to show the recent trends within the movement. 

I have in mind the tribute of Walter Lippmann in his A 

Preface to Morals, New York: 1931. 

. Partly as a corrective for this eschatology Professor Pieters 
wrote his study of the Apocalypse: The Lamb, the Woman, 
and the Dragon, Grand Rapids: 1937. 

. Meeter, Henry H., The Fundamental Principles of Cal- 
vinism, Grand Rapids: 1930. 

. “Why Don’t Fundamentalists Preach All the Gospel?’ in 

His (Student Magazine of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 

lowship), October, 1948. 

Henry, Carl F. H., The Uneasy Conscience of Modern Fun- 

damentalism, Grand Rapids: 1947. 

. To distinguish themselves they employ such designations as 
“Fundamental Baptists” etc. 

. See Professor Kuizenga’s careful discussion of this point in 
his recent convocation lecture ‘Truth as Encounter,” Wes- 
tern Seminary Bulletin, October, 1948. 

9. The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, Grand Rapids: 

(undated). 

10. To focus attention on the results obtained by this method 
of interpretation, Professor Pieters edited the book The 
Prophetic Prospects of the Jews or Fairbairn vs. Fairbairn 
by Patrick Fairbairn, Grand Rapids: 1930, and also pub- 
lished The Ten Tribes in History and Prophecy, Grand 
Rapids: 1934. 
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Infant Baptism 


RAYMOND VAN HEUKELOM 


i Ore purpose of this paper is to discuss the subject 
of “Infant Baptism’ according to the rich back- 
ground of the New Testament faith preserved in the 
traditions of the Reformed Churches. 

The discussion of our subject relates itself very closely 
to at least two others. One’s views of baptism are 
necessarily colored by one’s views of the Church and 
of the covenant. Rejecting the latter, many a present 
day communion still practices infant baptism on other 
grounds. All too often a low and merely social view of 
the Church permits them to continue a practice without 
believing the Biblical ground for it. The inevitable 
reaction of Bible believing Christians to 
low views of the Church and of grace results often in 


an aversion to the sacrament which rests on those low 
views. Increasingly evangelical Christianity comes to be 
identified with Antipedobaptism. Occasionally this takes 
the extreme form of rejecting all water baptism. Karl 
Barth also, who apparently never has had the Reformed 
conception of the covenant, expresses his current strong 
reaction to contemporary views of the Church in a brief 
against Infant Baptism (The Teaching of the Church 
regarding Baptism, London: 1948, Chapter IV). It is 
hard to see how his objections can be answered by his 
opponents. They lose their force when directed against 
the covenant. 

Limits of space determine the limits of the discussion. 
Some assumptions must be made. The knowledge of 
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and the faith in the Biblical or the Reformed view of 
the Church, of original sin, and of effectual and free 
grace are here taken for granted. This may not be done 
in this connection with the doctrine of the covenant. 
It is the absence of preaching and teaching on the 
covenant which in large measure accounts for the fact 
that many of our most fervent Christians are inclined 
toward the positions of the Baptists. The time to correct 
this deficiency is now. 

In speaking of the covenant, we mean, of course, the 
covenant of grace. It is the covenant of the promise. 
With the rest of the covenant doctrine we cannot now 
concern ourselves. This covenant has itself passed 
through various stages and forms, but remains one 
covenant and rests upon the foundation of God’s 
original agreement with Abraham. As a covenant it 
has both conditions and promises, which, while they 
may change their form and become richer in the New 
than in the Old Testament, remain one in essence. It 
produces that visible community known as God’s people 
to whom God maintains a peculiar relationship and 
whom He promises to bless. 

For our purpose it should be sufficient to indicate 
that the covenant which brings the Church into being 
is one with the covenant made with Abraham whereby 
Israel became a people of God. This can be done from 
two points of view. The Bible is constantly finding 
Israel in the Church, and the Church in Israel. A study 
of the history of Israel shows clearly that the essence 
of Israel is not its external national organization but its 
inner spiritual nature as the people of God. While 
Israel came far short of the divine ideal, can anyone 
deny that the churches have, after 1900 years, as con- 
sistently failed to embody that ideal perfectly? Man’s 
failure cannot disprove the reality of the purpose and 
intent of God. Jacob the supplanter became Israel at 
the point of conversion. The slave horde from Egypt 
became a nation when they promised obedience and 
received the promise to be made a kingdom of priests 
(Ex. 19:5, 6). Nor was this people of God to be looked 
upon in any narrow nationalistic way for one law was 
to be to him that was homeborn and to the stranger 
who might even, if he were ready to meet the samé 
conditions Jaid on the Israelite by birth, partake of the 
passover (Ex. 12:48-50). The prophets make it very 
clear that Gentiles will enjoy the blessings of the cov- 
enant (Isa. 19:25; 44:5). Israel’s tent is to be en- 
larged to include them also (Isa. 54; Am. 9:12). Yet 
the natural Israelite could lose his prerogatives and 
become as the heathen (Am. 9:7, 8; Isa. 1:9, 10). (See 
“The Spiritual Interpretation of Israel,” by Martin J. 
Wyngaarden, in The Calvin Forum, June-July, 1946). 
To all this the Apostle Paul adds, “They are not all 
Israel which are of Israel” (Rom. 9:6), but he is a 
Jew which is one inwardly, and not outwardly. The 
spiritual nature of Israel is everywhere evident in the 
Scripture. Moreover it is definitely called the ekklesia 
in Acts 7:38, and Heb. 2:12. 


Conversely the Church is constantly equated with 
spiritual Israel. The middle wall of partition has been 
broken down so that believers are no more strangers 
from the covenants of the promise but fellow citizens 
(Eph. 2). To belong to Christ is to be Abraham’s 
seed and an heir according to promise (Gal. 3:29). 


It is possible to say that one is a Jew when he is not and 
belongs rather to the synagogue of Satan (Rev. 2:9). 
Gentile believers are grafted into the old olive tree 
from which some Israelites have been broken off (Rom. 
11). When the angel shows John the bride of the Lamb, 
John sees the holy city with the names of the twelve 
tribes written on its gates (Rev. 21). Often promises 
made to Israel are appropriated for the Church by the 
New Testament writers. The conclusion is inescapable 
that the Holy Spirit views Israel and the Church as 
being two visible expressions of two forms of the one 
covenant made at the first with Abraham. 


If now it be argued that Old and New Testament 
alike speak constantly of a new covenant in contrast to 
the old, and even speak of the passing away of the old, 
it must suffice to say that such references are to the form 
the covenant took at Sinai and have nothing to do with 
its original institution with Abraham. Paul gives us 
the clue when he says, ‘The covenant, that was con- 
firmed before of God in Christ, the law, which was 
four hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, 
that it should make the promise of none effect” (Gal. 

It can safely be assumed that the Reformed Christians 
know that baptism is a sign and seal of the forgiveness 
of sins by means of faith. Repentance and confession 
are then its condition. This forgiveness of sins and 
restoration to sonship is what the Bible means by justifi- 
cation or the righteousness that is by faith. Paul says 
of Abraham that his circumcision was a seal of this 
righteousness (Rom. 4:11). Circumcision, he argues, 
was given only to seal that which Abraham had already 
by faith while still in uncircumcision. Circumcision, 
then, represented a saving relationship to God by means 
of faith, but by direct divine commandment it was 
employed upon every male member of the covenant 
community, including both slaves and infant sons (Gen. 
17:12). It is this fact that Antipedobaptists con- 
veniently overlook. Their quarrel is not only with a 
practice of the Church but with an Old Testament 
commandment. As long as the continuity of the Testa- 
ments and the oneness of the covenants be maintained, 
it must be admitted that the essence of the sacraments 
of the covenant must remain unchanged midst each 
change of form. So strong, in fact, is this argument 
that to date we have never met an evangelical Baptist 
who even weewpted to deny it. What we say of baptism 
Paul also said of circumcision; and yet male infants were 
to be circumcised. Baptism, like circumcision, must then 
represent something more than forgiveness of sins. It 
is a sign of membership in that body which is known 
as God’s people. In Old Testament times that sign was 
circumcision. It included females as well as males for 
in that order of society the women were counted in with, 
or were represented by the men. Women enjoy a certain 
independence in this age for in Christ there is neither 
male nor female. They are not now included as a matter 
of course with their husbands but are themselves also 
to receive the New Testament sign of membership in 
the covenant body, baptism. 

That such a view of baptism seems vapid and mean- 
ingless is due to the fact that Christianity in America 
is both so nearly universal and so nominal. In pagan 
lands as in the first century it is not so; and to be 
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baptized is a very significant thing, because it means 
that one belongs to a specific group of people who have 
beliefs and customs radically different from the society 
in which they live. They are definitely set apart from 
all their former associates. They must live a new life. 
They are now marked men. The pleasure their friends 
felt when first their life was improved by the influence 
of Jesus turns to extreme displeasure now, for the 
baptized are not simply better persons, but other persons. 
Barth makes much of this otherness, and insists that this 
is possible only for those who have really been con- 
verted. Repentance and faith, the dying with Christ 
and the rising with him, are requisites for baptism, he 
insists. He fails to take into account that both from 
God’s side through the covenant, and from the human 
side through changed social and religious customs, even 
the children of believers are through baptism made 
other persons. They belong to another (because divine) 
order of society. Precisely as circumcision served the 
two functions of being a sign and seal of faith, and of 
membership in the covenant community, so baptism 
serves to represent both facts. If it cannot represent 
the first for the infant, it can the second, and if God 
insisted that infants be circumcised in ancient times we 
can only conclude that it is the duty of the church to 
baptize them now. 


Since the command to circumcise infants was specific 
and clear, we need no more expect that the New Testa- 
ment Church should have added to its command to 
baptize the word that children of believers too are to 
share in the rite, than that we should read somewhere 
a definite order to change our day of worship and rest 
from the seventh to the first day of the week, or that 
we should replace the passover with the Lord’s Supper ; 
yet — join with us in these two matters which are 
grounded in the practice inherited from the apostolic 
days and in the general sense of the Scriptures. Perhaps 
the early Christians kept both the passover and the 
Lord’s Supper, both Saturday and Sunday. The change 
may have been gradual but, with a few minor modern 
exceptions, complete. Why should infant baptism be 
singled out as requiring a specific command when it 
has as good ground for taking the place of circumcision 
as the Lord’s table has for replacing the passover, and 
better than the Biblical ground for Sunday to take the 
place of Saturday? 


In carrying out our assignment it remains to take u 
the objections of Barth to infant baptism in his wor 
cited above. In this work Barth makes only passing 
references to the covenant. Surely anyone presuming to 
discuss baptism as a Reformed theologian must, whether 
he accepts the doctrine of the covenant or not, give 
large place to it. It may, in fact, be asked, can one even 
be considered Reformed unless he does accept it? One 
is filled with gratitude for the emphasis of this work. 
He thanks God for such a voice as Barth’s and feels a 
little ashamed that the world has had to wait for it. 
He is glad for most of its presuppositions. Baptism, 
he says, is a part of the Church’s proclamation. Barth 
quotes Luther approvingly: “Truly water cannot do it, 
but the Word of God which is with and on the water, 
and the faith which believes such Word of God in the 
water. For without the Word of God the water is 
simple water, and not baptism; but with the Word of 


God it is baptism” (p. 20). And this statement, which 
could so easily become something less than evangelical, 
is guarded by the repeated assertion that the word and 
act of Christ remain free. In his third chapter he dis- 
cusses with a force that is thrilling the doctrine, old to 
us, “the meaning and intention of baptism is the glori- 
fying of God in the building up of the Church of Jesus 
Christ...” (p. 25). Had Barth the Reformed concep- 
tion of the covenant, he could not have treated with 
greater power its practical result, the creation of a 
visible community to the glory of God, than he does 
here. He ascribes to baptism what belongs to it, in our 
view, on the ground of the covenant. It becomes a little 
difficult, therefore, to understand his objection to infant 
baptism. 


It must be said that Barth does not deny that even 
in the case of infants it is baptism. Moreover, his 
polemic is directed against the Church, which is not 
certainly and clearly the Church and yet baptizes, as 
much as against infant baptism. As he would gradually 
change the mode to immersion in the interests of clarity 
of symbol (the life must actually be threatened as it was 
in circumcision so as to portray clearly the dying and 
rising again with Christ), so he would eliminate the 
practice of infant baptism, the meanwhile not denying 
that those to whom the water has been applied with the 
Word were really baptized (pp. 38ff). “Baptism with- 
out the willingness and readiness of the baptized is true, 
effectual and effective baptism, but it is not correct; it 
is not done in obedience, it is not administered according 
to proper order, and therefore it is necessarily clouded 
baptism” (p. 40). 

Barth makes his objections to infant baptism on the 
grounds that by exegesis and from the nature of the 
case it may be shown that the baptized is an active 
partner in baptism. It seems to us that the argument 
on the ground of the nature of the case is answered 
by the fact that the nature of this case is exactly parallel 
to the nature of the case of circumcision and yet circum- 
cision of infants was a divine command. Let no man’s 
wisdom set aside the direct order of the Lord. The 
matter of exegesis has been left intentionally until this 
point. 

The case for infant baptism need not and does not 
rest on the exegesis of isolated New Testament texts. 
It rather rests on “the nature of the case,” assuming the 
covenant doctrine to be true. Yet certain New Testa- 
ment texts give hints and indications that our thinking 
has been going in the right direction. To these Barth 
objects, and if treated as the sole proof for and ground 
of infant baptism, rightly so. 

To the first argument we can only agree until the 
conclusion is drawn, when we must disagree. In the 
New Testament baptism “answers the question con- 
cerning the divine certainty and the divine authority of 
the word which the man has already heard, which in 
faith he has already laid hold of and to which he has 
replied in the affirmative . . . . One is not brought to 
baptism; one comes to baptism” (p. 42). But is the 
New Testament the exhaustive record of the work of 
the apostles and their colaborers, or does it give us only 
as much as is necessary for us and what is not clearly 
present in the Old? That every explicit record of bap- 
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tism in the New Testament is of an adult fails to im- 
press us. It is altogether possible, and seems to us rea- 
sonable, that the baptism of entire families, when their 
heads came to faith, was so normal that the New Testa- 
ment community took it for granted. Arguments from 
silence can be two-edged. 

“Further, that the children of Christians are (accord- 
ing to I Cor. 7:14) holy, points again at that wider 
Kingdom of Christ, but signifies as little that these 
children are to be baptized as that the same is to be said 
of the husband sanctified by a believing wife or of a 
wife sanctified by a believing husband” (p. 43). Since 
this is the entire argument, one experiences a little dif- 
ficulty in determining its exact meaning. As Barth well 
understands, holy, in this connection as in most Biblical 
references, refers not to an attained personal character 
(How could a pot be holy in that sense?) but to a 
special relationship to God. This relationship, we assert, 
is on the ground of the covenant and entitles one to the 
sacrament of the covenant. Holy is a technical term rep- 
resenting exactly membership in a body which bears 
that name, or the more common one of saints (see Dr. 
A. Pieters’ discussion in, Why We Baptize Infants, 
p. 19) ; and baptism is the rite of naturalization into that 
community. All we claim for the text is that it proves 
beyond doubt that children of a believing parent ac- 
tually belong to such a community called holy or saints. 
To this Barth agrees in effect in making the text point 
to membership in the kingdom. No one denies that 
Christ’s kingdom may be wider than the visible church; 
but those who are members of his kingdom certainly 
are entitled to the sacrament that marks them as mem- 
bers of the church, whatever may be the reasons practical 
or otherwise for remaining outside the visible organiza- 
tion. Neither is the unbelieving spouse to be equated 
with the child. The child is no more an unbeliever than 
a believer, for who can judge whether he be regenerate 
already. He is, moreover, subject to the command, the 
instruction, and the influence of his godly parent, and 
a recipient of the special promise of the covenant. 

“That the promise, according to Acts 2:39, holds 
good for ‘you and your children’ bears witness to its 
universality in time, just as ‘baptizing all nations’ (Matt. 
28:19) witnesses to its universality in space; but not 
that any of these children were to be drawn into the 
special, the sacramental grace of baptism—automatical- 
ly and without having given recognition to their place 
with it” (p. 43). Certainly! Yet the question of how 
children are admitted to baptism is answered with the 
doctrine of the covenant. It must not be overlooked 
that Peter has actually three classes. The promise is to 
three special groups: believers, their children, and such 
as God is going to call, which call, according to the 
Scripture, is on the basis of his election. That the first 
and third groups should have the promise we can see. 
Why the second? If it is to them as possible future be- 
lievers, or as possibly being elect, they belong in the 
third group and should not be treated as a class by 
themselves. They have the promise simply and solely 
because they are the children of believers, and since the 
promise, according to the analogy of Scripture (Eph. 
2:12), is the promise of the covenant, these children 
are to be accounted as members of its community. Here 
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again we have a clear indication that we are on the right 
track in our view of infant baptism. 

To limit circumcision to a reference to natural birth, 
and to the incorporation of slaves and strangers into 
the body of Israel, as Barth does in his next argument, 
is a bit arbitrary especially in the light of the spiritual 
character of Israel, which it unfortunately failed to at- 
tain and maintain. With him we agree that the frequent 
reference to “households” is a rather thin thread on 
which to hang a doctrine, but even this thread does not 
pull against the rope the Reformed theologians fashioned 
out of the Biblical teachings to which they gave the 
name covenant. 

When Barth returns to arguments from the nature 
of the case his ground is better defended. The ques- 
tion as to the precise relation of baptism to the faith of 
the infant, of whatever kind it may be, is a difficult one 
to which we have no final answer. We say, however, 
that while Abraham was circumcised as a sign of the 
righteousness that he had by faith, his sons were not 
therefor circumcised but solely and simply because they 
were his, the man of the covenant’s, sons. When Barth 
can explain that to us we will be able to answer his 
question. 

We cannot deny that the baptism of infants is not 
complete in itself. It cries for confirmation in their own 
conversion, in their confessed faith. But does this make 
it “a half-baptism” and “confirmation” the other half 
of the sacrament? Then the Lord’s Supper with its for- 
ward look of “until I come’ and its cry after the feast 
that is spread above is a half sacrament. Then rebirth, 
with its cry after sanctification is but half a birth. No, 
God’s grace is not completed with baptism, but it has 
reached a definite stage; and this stage, membership in a 
covenant body, is marked by a definite sacrament. 

The rest of his polemic is against the extraneous 
grounds that have been urged in defence of baptism: 
the need of comfort for pious parents, the benefits of 
the child in obliging the parent and the church to give 
him a Christian training, the dangers of baptism on the 
basis of a free decision, the illustration that baptism is 
of the free antecedent grace of God, and the mainte- 
nance of the church especially as a people’s church or 
a national church. They are not the ground for infant 
baptism, and to much that Barth says we can only add 
a hearty amen and thank God for the voice so much 
like one crying in the wilderness. Would there were 
more such voices, and that they were more Reformed! 
Barth has added no really new arguments against the 
practice of the church. Let the church return to the 
evangelical positions of the Reformed faith and preach 
all the mysteries of revelation, including the covenant, 
and the trend to the Baptist’s positions will be reversed. 
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The Challenge of Missions Today 


JOHN H. Piet 


The challenge of missions today is the same that it 
was when the challenge was given. It still consists in 
bringing to fruition the irrevocable command of Jesus 
to go into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. 

Since the command of Christ has not changed, the 
challenge of the day is that we utilize every opportunity 
placed before us to call the attention of men to God’s 
gospel of saving grace. It involves the possible response 
we are able to make to the commission of Christ and the 
extent to which we utilize our potential resources for 
this purpose. 

The divine imperative to preach the gospel to every 
man is the Christian’s ultimate. The way in which this 
imperative is carried out depends upon the enthusiasm, 
devotion, and consecration of those whom Christ has 
redeemed. The essential challenge of missions is the dis- 
tance between the ultimate and the real, between the 
imperative and the way in which the imperative is met. 
Let us examine both to see where the challenge of mis- 
sions lies for us. 

I, THE ULTIMATE: THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE. 


The ultimate for every Christian is the divine im- 
perative of Jesus summarized in the great commission. 
According to our earliest gospel, this contains an element 
of light and darkness, something of joy but something 
of soberness too. 

In reading Mark’s gospel, one is left with the feeling 
that the alternatives listed in the commission apply with 
equal force to those to whom and to those for whom 
it is given. Mark tells us that as the eleven disciples 
sat at the table, Jesus appeared to them and upbraided 
them for their unbelief and hardness of heart. His rea- 
son was that they had not believed those who saw Him 
after He had risen. In this moment of shame and won- 
der where doubt and conviction met in the same room, 
Jesus said to them, ‘‘Go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to the whole creation. He who believes and 
is baptized will be saved, but he who does not believe 
will be condemned” (Mk. 16:16). 

The commission of Jesus, therefore, has a two-fold 
purpose: the one to preach the gospel to the lost, the 
other to establish and preserve the church. Both are 
accomplished in the one activity of evangelism and are 
well exemplified in the saying, “A strong church is a 
missionary church.” 

The duty to preach the gospel to others is obvious. 
The burden of the Christian’s heart should be the salva- 
tion of others, and the obligation to proclaim the gospel 
of redemption rests with every Christian. The acceptance 
of the gospel is acknowledged by the sacramental sym- 
bol of baptism. 

In times past, much of the impetus for preaching 
came from the alternatives written within the command 
itself. The one tells us that he who takes to himself 
the reconciliation of Christ is saved, while the other 
tells us that he who rejects it is lost. 

The Christian, in other words, is not only a herald 
of good news, but he is likewise a prophet of doom— 
an antithesis which lies at the very heart of the gospel 
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message. The reason is that all men shall be judged by 
the standards of Christ. These are so holy that the only 
hope of man’s eternal salvation is the forgiveness of 
Christ, the result of which is revealed in the conformity 
of Christian character to the pattern of His love. 

The second purpose of Christ's commission is to ¢s- 
tablish and preserve His church. Accordingly, the com- 
mand is given to strengthen the weakness of the dis- 
ciples themselves. The alternatives for them are just as 
disastrous as they are for others. The church finds its 
own salvation in the salvation of the lost, but it likewise 
finds its own destruction in the neglect of the lost. The 
command to preach carries with it the temporal salvation 
of the body of believers together with the eternal salva- 
tion of the unbeliever. 

Christians, then, stand before the inevitable choice 
of fulfilling the commission or accepting the condemna- 
tion which follows its rejection. Christ seems to say 
to the eleven, ‘Preach, or perish!’ And present day his- 
tory sets its seal upon this command. 

There was a time when people sang missionary hymns 
with Senne enthusiasm. Anyone who sings these 
same hymns today adds a measure of sober thought, 
because the present picture falls far short of the one 
presented in these hymns. Although it must be admitted 
that much was done for missions during the age when 
these hymns were sung, it must likewise be confessed 
that more effort and enthusiasm went into the singing 
than into the real task of evangelism. The net result is 
a throw back to conditions worse than primitive society, 
because technological skill in the hands of unregenerate 
man has covered the world with blood. 

Not only so, but materialistic, secularistic, and atheis- 
tic religious philosophies have come to the fore to such 
an extent that the very life of the church in certain parts 
of the world is in serious danger. The moral is that, if 
the world church does not go to the unevangelized, the 
influence of the unevangelized will impinge upon it. At 
no point in the church’s development may Christians be 
unmindful of the depth and power of sin. 

The teaching of the Bible, which is confirmed by his- 
tory, is that this power struggles with all its might to 
prevent the victory of the good. Sin is not a passive 
agent but a violent agent through which idolatrous man 
in his pride and self-conceit creates his own “gods” 
which for him are the “‘eternal.”” They are false. None- 
theless, these false ‘‘eternals” invade the eternal good- 
ness of God; and the Christian is told that neutrality is 
negation. The Revelation of St. John wisely cautions 
us to hold fast to that which we have, so that no one 
may seize our crown (Rev. 3:11). 

Whereas the secular historian evaluates history on the 
basis of empiricism and disinterested observation, the 
Christian reviews history in the light of commitment or 
rejection. That is why the history of God’s peculiar peo- 
ple begins with the story of Abraham and ends with the 
description of the new Jerusalem which comes down 
out of heaven. 

Biblical history originates with the cryptic words, 
“Now Jehovah said to Abram, ‘Get thee out... .” So 
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Abram went” (Gen. 12:1, 4). It closes with. the state- 
ment, ‘‘.. . if any one takes away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God will take away his share 
in the tree of life and in the holy city” (Rev. 22:19). 
Everything else in the Bible is a vindication of these 
two, and only two, attitudes toward life. 

After God called Abraham, he was set apart to be a 
blessing to others. The call came through revelation, 
while the response came through faith. By faith, Abra- 
ham believed in the faithfulness of God through which 
he indicated that both salvation and service were built 
upon an act of pure grace. Just what led Abraham to 
respond, we do not know. What we do know is that in 
him grace and faith met, and that this union creates 
the saving relationship between a man and his Maker. 
Furthermore, we know that the subsequent history of 
Abraham proves that this new relationship spread 
through him and his seed in ever-widening circles of 
blessing. The — of God holds good, “In thee 
and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 

The history of commitment is carried further by Abra- 
ham’s descendents. The ideal for them is written in 
Isaiah, ‘“Thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom I have 
chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend... . Ye are 
my witnesses, saith the Lord” (Is. 41:8; 43:10). 

Israel, however, grew lax and failed to fulfill her 
responsibility. As a nation, she came under the indict- 
ment of John and her share in the tree of life was taken 
away. She was taken captive to Babylon where God 
fashioned the remnant with whom and through whom 
He made His way known. 

The story of history, therefore, is the record of those 
who have borne or buried the commission of God. The 
danger has always been to use the commission for selfish 
ends rather than for its intended purpose. In Israel, for 
instance, exhortations and warnings of a great prophetic 
movement were necessary to keep the commitment from 
falling into the pit of narrow nationalism. Life lay with 
those who remained true to the glimpses they had of 
the ultimate plan of God. Death was the end of those 
whose pride led them to place tribal desire before the 
great wonder of the Kingdom of God for all men. 

It is this same danger that confronts the church. The 
purpose of God, which reaches both its finality and ful- 
fillment in the Saviour, carries with it the alternatives 
of hope and despair. Those who listen carefully notice 
that the “true seed of Abraham” are the ones who make 
the same kind of response, through which they receive 
the same kind of blessing, and are given the same tre- 
mendous commission, “Go . .. be saved ... or be 
condemned” — alternatives which are as applicable to 
the selected as to those to be selected, as worthy of con- 
sideration by the bearer of the commission as by those 
to whom it is borne. 


II. THE REAL: THE PRESENT SITUATION. 

In order that Christians may fulfill their God-ap- 
pointed obligation, they organize what they call “mis- 
sions” so that the task may be done effectively and with 
system. A “mission” in eccleciastical language means 
sending forth with authority to preach, and to adminis- 
ter the sacraments. When it remains within the particu- 
lar country in which the sending church is located, it is 
called “domestic.” When it extends beyond the bounds 


of the country in question, it is called “foreign.” 

When these “missions,” however, move from the 
country of their origin to that of their destination, the 
adapt their work to the particular situation at om 
Variant factors cause them to express themselves in dif- 
ferent ways. These, generally speaking, may be divided 
into four groups, an arrangement which follows the way 
in which work is divided between the mission and the 
church. 

The first are those missions which govern the work 
completely. This independence is largely conditioned by 
the fact that an indigenous church is not yet established. 
The second are those which relegate certain functions to 
the church and retain certain functions for themselves. 
The third are the amalgamated missions who work as 
partners within the church they have established. The 
personnel of these missions do not function as a mission 
as such but as individual church members whose heri- 
tage, training and culture make it possible for them to 
contribute something vital to the indigenous church of 
which they are members. The fourth are the missions 
which work in a wider scheme of church union. In such 
a scheme, the churches established by missions from 
various sending countries unite into a single ecclesias- 
tical body. Such is the American Arcot Mission. 

The American Arcot Mission was organized in 
1853 by three brothers, namely, the Revs. Henry M., 
William W., and Joseph Scudder. At that time, the mis- 
sion was an extension of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica indicated by the fact that the three Scudders formed 
themselves into a provincial Classis connected with the 
Particular Synod of New York. The name of the local 
group was The Classis of Arcot. In 1902, the Classis 
of Arcot severed its connection with the Reformed 


~ Church in America. The Church of the Presbytery of 


Madras of the United Free Church of Scotland did the 
same with its home body. Together, they formed the 
South India United Church, an indigenous, indepen- 
dent, and self-governing body. In 1908 the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians of South India joined the 
union. This lasted until 1947 when an even larger 
union was consummated. The Church of England, the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and the South India United 
Church came together to form the new Church of South 
India. 

One must look at the challenge of missions today in 
South India, therefore, from the joint perspective of the 
newly organized church and the newly formed indepen- 
dent government within which the church finds its life. 
The gospel of redemption, “the forever” of the Chris- 
tian, must be proclaimed within the thought forms, 
political pattern, and tenor of this age. To bring all to 
the feet of Christ—that is the challenge; and for our 
particular group this, in the main, consists of five ele- 
ments. 

The first is to develop the internal unity of the church 
in order that it may really stand as a united church in a 
disunited community. Technically, the amalgamation of 
various communions is a reality, although those who 
have entered the scheme are the first to admit that the 
Kingdom of God did not spring full-blown from the in- 
auguration ceremonies. 

Much remains to be done. The less denominationally 
minded must be taught to be more so, while the alle- 
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giance of all must be turned to the new church rather 
than remain with the church left behind. There must 
be give-and-take on all sides. Furthermore, certain latent 
fears must vanish; and at the same time that the church 
organizes itself, it must move forward for its own pro- 
tection. 

Having said this, the new church must take heart in 
the fact that the majority of Protestant Christians in 
South India now stand before the world confessing “one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism of repentance.” And 
its witness is not forced as a utilitarian affair where 
> im are balanced and concessions made for the sake 
of unity and peace. The charter of the Church of South 
India is not based upon the minimal but upon the max- 
imum strength of each party to the union. After all, 
men do not wrestle with the Spirit of God for more 
than twenty-five years only to accept in the end a weak 
and spiritless creed. The length of the struggle indi- 
cates that each church sought to contribute and preserve 
the best and most sacred of its heritage. 

In an area, therefore, where Hindu is hostile to Mus- 
lim, non-Brahmin to Brahmin, the outcaste to the caste, 
and the infiltrated influence of foreign political philoso- 
phy against the party in power, it is encouraging to see 
a struggling but unified church confess: 

“,. . the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as containing all things necessary for salvation and 
as the supreme and decisive standards of faith... . 

“.. . the Apostle’s Creed and the Creed commonly 
called the Nicene Creed as witnessing to and safe-guarding 
that faith .... 

“... belief in God, the Father, the Creator of all 
things, by whose love we are preserved; 

“. . . belief in Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of God 
and Redeemer of the world in whom alone we are saved 
by grace, being justified from our sins by faith in Him; 

“ . . belief in the Holy Spirit by whom we are sancti- 
fied and built up in Christ and in the fellowship of His 


es . and in this faith we worship the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity.” 

The first challenge to the church in India, therefore, 
lies in actualizing “the fellowship of His body” so that 
Protestant Christians may have real union in a world 
which is not united at all. 

A second real challenge today stems from the first, 
because at the very time the Church struggles to make 
union a living thing, it finds expansion necessary to 
maintain its present corporate existence. This has al- 
ways been true, although the necessity is greatly accen- 
tuated by the advent of Independence. When a benevo- 
lent and semi-Christian British group withdrew and del- 
egated power to a predominantly Hindu Congress, it 
placed the church in a serious situation. 

They who live in countries permeated by Christian 
ideals find it difficult to imagine the negating influence 
of a non-Christian government upon the church—par- 
ticularly when the percentage of Christians is as small 
as it is in South India. Some at this point will appeal to 
the Draft Constitution and say that the objective is to 
establish a secular state. The Rev. David Chellappa, 
Principal of St. Paul’s High School, Madras, acknowl- 
edges this, but adds in an Independence Day address in 
Vellore, 

“The establishment of a secular state, that is to say, a 
liberal state . . . largely remains the view of the Prime 


Minister of India who is a world citizen with an inter- 
national outlook and many of whose likes and dislikes are 
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essentially but unconsciously Christian. . . . But Mr. Neh- 
ru’s ideal of a secular state has not really percolated down 
to the lesser leaders, particularly in our Province, and it 
would appear that they are moving away from the idea of 
a liberal state... . We are, in fact, drifting towards an 
omnipotent Hindu State in South India. The Christian 
Church, therefore, is viewed with suspicion now chiefly 
because it perpetuates a group calculated in their opinion, 
to weaken the political solidarity of the majority.” 

The full impact of this becomes apparent when one 
realizes that admissions to schools, the distribution of 
government jobs, the balance of seats in the legislature, 
and many other privileges are not determined by ability 
but largely by communal representation. Evangelism, 
therefore, is necessary if for no other reason than to 
strengthen the forces of the church, because as one Cath- 
olic put it in the Madras Mail, “democracy is governed 
by numbers.” The Church of South India is aware that 
its choice may lie between evangelism and eviction, and 
it has accepted the challenge to evangelize. 

A third challenge in India today, as elsewhere, is to 
consolidate the work of the church and make it indepen- 
dent of foreign aid from the standpoint both of finances 
and of personnel, and that, as quickly as possible. The 
reason is the embarrassment of the Indian Government 
in the face of work attempted by missions in the fields 
of medicine, education, and social uplift. Missions have 
stirred the conscience of the nation and have brought 
benefits to the people which ordinarily stem from the 
legislature. 

At present the work of missions is still appreciated in 
many official quarters. Such satisfaction is not universal 
and opposition is arising from dissident groups. One 
must remember that missions are always a source of 
PY span and that Christian solutions to the problems of 
life are not always very popular. 

The program of primary education, heretofore organ- 
ized and to a large extent controlled by the church, is 
being challenged. In September, 1948, a bill was in- 
troduced into the Provincial Legislature of Madras which 
provides for the requisition of school property for gov- 
ernment purposes under certain conditions. Everyone 
feels that the bill is aimed at Christian institutions, and 
even though it has not become law, it does indicate the 
course events would take if a certain group now in 
power gains complete control. This threat becomes even 
more serious if one envisions a possible shift to the left 
after the next election. 

Further strictures on Christian work may come 
through the insistence that every missionary becomes a 
naturalized citizen of India, through the prevention of 
foreign funds for purposes of religious propaganda, or 
through the prevention of open preaching as in Ceylon. 
Before that day comes, if it ever does, the church must 
consolidate its position so that if necessary it may stand 
as an independent entity in an independent India. Great 
strides have been made in this direction in our own mis- 
sion area, but the ultimate goal of complete indepen- 
dence is still a long way off. 


A fourth challenge to missions is to keep the church 
rational and sober in the face of almost insurmountable 
obstacles. We must have an unwavering church in an 
equally determined India. Such power of will only 
comes when the faith of Christians is rooted in the eter- 
nal verities of God. The danger at present is that op- 
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pressed and humiliated people turn to the heavenlies to 
the complete exclusion of the impinging present. 

Fortunately, the tenor of the church in the face of a 
dreadfully difficult situation is still on an even keel. Con- 
sidered thought controls the majority of believers, but 
no one knows how long this will continue. Emotional 
sects and “‘other-worldly” groups are attracting the at- 
tention of many within the Church of South India. Even 
though one may never eschew these yearnings, one must 
take care that they are placed within a proper perspec- 
tive. An exclusive emphasis upon the Second Coming is 
apt to confuse those who have never heard about or 
wholly committed themselves to the First Coming. 

Hence, the challenge for persistent determination is a 
great one, and the realization of Christ’s prayer upon 
the cross is the call of the day. “Father into thy hands 
we commend our spirits” is the alpha and omega of our 
thought forms and the fiber of our continuing evange- 
lism. Faith in the living God always enjoys the deep 
certainty of His reign “so near at hand that its powers 
are present to those who believe, yet to be consummated 
in such a day and hour as not even the Son of Man on 
earth could know.”' It is that certainty that must suffice 
us. 
A fifth challenge today is to convince the sending 
bodies that the task of fulfilling the command of Christ 
is still a long way from being completed. Each church 
must realize anew that the task of missions is not an 
outmoded form of pious expression but the warp and 
woof of Christian society. As long as churches at home 
do not realize this, there will always be an overworked 
group in an underworked world. 

Comparative figures are dangerous and mathematical 
parallels may prove anything. Yet, there may be value 
in calling attention to the fact that the American Arcot 
Mission, or the area of The Church of South India for 
which the Reformed Church is peculiarly responsible, 
covets a territory equal to southern Michigan. It is two 
hundred miles long and about fifty wide. Three million 
people live in this area, and about ninety-five percent are 
still non-Christian. 

The thirty or more Reformed Church missionaries who 
work in this field have a respectable and reputable staff 
of Indian associates. As a group, they are responsible 
for a large and well organized social, medical, and edu- 
cational work. They are likewise responsible for a large 
Christian constituency and the care and nuture of the 
people of God. 

Even since missions were established, they have pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the missionary task is one 
of long duration. This is true. There is, however, the 
other possibility also that within the next five or ten 


years Christian work may be stifled by forces which al- 
ready oppose the Church. If missions proceeded on this 
assumption, there would be an urgency never before seen 
in this great venture. 

One need not necessarily separate these two. Greater 
wisdom indicates that we combine them. Missions 
should be a lifelong task, but the expectancy of life 
should not be drawn out ad infinitum. Christians in the 
present world should proceed on the basis of greater 
animation. Mary A. Thomson caught the vision of this 
when she wrote, 

“O Zion, haste, thy mission high fulfilling, 
To tell to all the world that God is Light; 


That He who made all nations is not willing 
One soul should perish, lost in shades of night.” 


The challenge of missions at home, therefore, is one 
of further allegiance and dedication. The challenge for 
those on the field is to be ever mindful of the task for 
which they have come. The danger of the home church 
lies in thinking, if the status quo is maintained, every- 
thing will be all right. The danger for those on the 
field is to forget the primary function for which they 
were called. 

Ideally we are able to preach the gospel to every 
individual within our area. Technical aids have made 
this possible. Projectors, loud speaking systems, and 
other mechanical devices have lightened our burden. 
But these are merely aids, and are never a substitute for 
the one who heralds the good tidings. In addition to 
the aids, we need hands to manipulate them and voices 
to proclaim the wonderful news. No mechanical device 
can ever supplant the warmth of an evangelist, who, as 
a recipient of God’s grace, mediates the gospel. 

At present, all available personnel are absorbed in 
the work of the church. Pastors, teachers, doctors, 
Bible-women—everyone finds more than hand can do. 
By and large, the constituency of the church is respond- 
ing nobly to these heavy demands. But the urgency of 
the situation calls for more help from abroad. The 
times are still within our hands. Let us not lose them. 

There are other challenges of missions today, to be 
sure. The five we have listed are only indicative of the 
tremendous gap between the ultimate and the real. Is 
it possible to lessen this gap? By God’s grace it is; and 
in the doing of it rests our challenge. One need only 
read the commentary that followed the commission as 
given in Mark to know that we are not alone. “Go... 
and they went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs 
following” (Mk. 16:20). 

1 Phillips, Godfrey E., The Gospel in the World, Nash- 
ville: 1940, p. 237. 
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SEMINARY HIGHLIGHTS 

The faculty were hosts at the annual fall reception 
for students and guests at Third Church, October 1. Pro- 
fessor Lester Kuyper presided. Vocal selections were 
presented by Mrs. Henry Voogd accompanied by her 
husband. Mrs. J. J. De Valois, M.D., spoke engagingly 
about her work in India. Acquaintances and friendships 
were made and deepened during the social hour. 


The month of November was highlighted for the 
seminary by the chapel appearances of several of our 
church leaders. The various boards were represented by 
Dr. B. J. Mulder, ’22, who presented the cause of edu- 
cation, while the Ministers’ Fund was discussed by Dr. 
Gerard Gnade. Miss Ruth Ransom, candidate secretary 
for our Board of Foreign Missions, spent a day or two 
on the campus. Venerable Dr. Albertus Pieters pre- 
sented a Reformation Day message before departing 
with Mrs. Pieters for a winter’s stay in Florida. Dr. G. 
T. Vander Lugt, President of Central College, and Dr. 
Irwin J. Lubbers, “> College President, presented de- 
votional messages. The Rev. John D. Muyskens graph- 
ically presented the challenge of the India mission field. 
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Professor J. R. Mulder led the seminary Thanksgiving 
Service November 24 while Dr. H. P. De Pree, former 
missionary to China and present member of the Hope 
College faculty, addressed the student and faculty group 
on December 7. 


Two new musical organizations have appeared on the 
campus. Seminary men have organized a glee club under 
the direction of Arthur Van Eck. Samuel Williams is 
president and Glenn Bruggers is secretary-treasurer. The 
student wives’ Adelphia Society has organized a chorus 
again this year under the direction of Mrs. John H. 
Maassen. The latter organization presented a concert 
entitled ‘The Singing Church” before the Adelphic So- 
ciety November 23. 


A joint meeting of the Adelphic and Adelphia So- 
cieties enjoyed a most pleasant evening in the form of 
a talent program presented by seminary students and 
wives. Samuel Williams and Mrs. John Janssen ren- 
dered vocal solos and Robert Schuller presented original 
readings. Numbers were sung by the newly organized 
men’s chorus and by a women’s trio. Norris Fischer 
drew the meeting to a fitting close with an interesting 
“chalk talk.” 


An open discussion was led by Robert Hector at the 
November 2 meeting of the Adelphic Society. The 
topic of interest was the problem of revival in the 
church. In October Professor L. Kuyper presented an 
illustrated lecture on the history of language before the 
society in the parlors of First Church. Dr. C. De Graaf, 
head of the Hope College English Department, pre- 
sented a lecture entitled, “Modern Literature and the 
Church,” on Nov. 9. Dr. M. E. Osterhaven, 41, Hope 
College Bible Department Chairman, spoke on the re- 
lation of scholarship to the church. 


The Hope College pre-seminary society, Alpha Chi, 
was entertained by the Adelphic Society at Bethel 
Church Dec. 2. Dr. C. P. Dame, ’16, pastor of the Sec- 
ond Church in Kalamazoo, Michigan, spoke from a 
rich and varied experience on the value of preaching 
in series. Seminary and college students and faculty 
formed acquaintances during the social hour. 


The management of the Holland radio station, 
WHTC, invited the seminary to provide eight students 
to appear on the daily 15-minute Morning Meditation 
program over a two-week period. Each student was as- 
signed the program for a specific date and presented a 
short meditation and prayer. 


The members of the Senior Class have completed a 
series of expository sermons on chapters from the 
Prophecy of Isaiah. The Middlers have begun a series 
of textual sermons. 


The number of preaching appointments filled by stu- 
dents seems to mount with the increase of enrollment. 
Weekly preaching appointments average from 20 to 25 
and cover the Chicago Synod area. 10 students filled 
appointments on Thanksgiving Day. 


The seminary family expresses its sympathy to Miss 
Margaret Van Raden, seminary librarian, upon the loss 
of her father at Forreston, Illinois. The passing of the 
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Rev. Thomas A. Laman, ’40, at his pastorate at Ringle, 
Wisconsin, was also a shock to the seminary group. 


To aid in the preparation of this special issue of the 
Bulletin the Editorial Board was augmented by Profes- 
sors William Goulooze, Richard Oudersluys, and Miss 
Margaret Van Raden. 


The student body has entered a basketball team into 
interfraternity competition at Hope College. Coached by 
James Muddle the team has won one and lost one game. 


Western Seminary was invited to a joint meeting 
with Calvin Seminary at Grand Rapids December 9. 
Early in the evening the Western team trounced the 
Calvin Seminary team 38-28. The group gathered in 
the beautiful Calvin Seminary Chapel and were en- 
lightened and inspired by a devotional service, musical 
numbers and a fine address by Dr. H. W. Jellema, head 
of the Calvin College Philosophy Department, who 
spoke on ‘The Heavenly City of the Pagan.” An en- 
joyable evening was culminated with a social hour and 
refreshments. 


Through the efforts of the Rev. J. Kenneth Hoffmas- 
ter, pastor of Holland’s First Methodist Church, the city 
was privileged to hear addresses by Dr. Norman G. 
Dunning, distinguished English preacher, who has 
made significant appearances throughout the country 
within the last few months. He presented a week of 
preaching services at the Methodist Church on the gen- 
eral theme “The Christian and the World of Today.” 
He spoke before the faculty and students of Hope Col- 
lege and lectured at the seminary on Dec. 15 and 17. 
Dr. Dunning emerges from a varied background of law 
study, theological work, and experience as RAF chap- 
lain and as city pastor. 
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